IDEALISTIC   THOUGHT  OF   INDIA
of making it exact. Though they incorporated into their works
the contrary statements of Buddha about the indefinables, their
general tendency was to deny their existence. McGovern writes:
"Where the primitive Buddhism has ignored, the Sthaviravadins
denied, the existence of the Absolute/'1 What is often called the
agnosticism of Buddha is interpreted by them practically as a
sort of nihilism. One important point, which later acquired great
philosophical importance, is the ideal of Arhatship or Pratyeka-
buddhahood which the Theravadins held before themselves. They
did not preach the ideal of Buddhahood itself; for, though they
did not hold that it was in principle impossible for the ordinary
man to become a Buddha, they thought that it was rare that
he could become one. They had the instance of Sumedha Brahmana
becoming Sakyamuni and of someone else who would become
Maitreyi Buddha. The Sravaka is one who with the help of a
Guru or teacher attains Nirvana. "The Pratyekabuddha's are
those who desire to have self-control, quietude, and knowledge
without the help of a teacher (anacaryakam) and seek their own
parinirvana after comprehending the hetu3 and the pratyaya,
i.e. the theory of causation. The Mahayanists are those who strive
to acquire the omniscience possessed by a Buddha without the
help of a teacher and seek the powers of a Tathagatas in order
to help all beings of the world to attain salvation/'4 Here the
difference is that the Buddha, who is the ideal in Mahayana, in
compassion for the miserable creatures of the earth, does not
enter Nirvana, that is, does not attain his own salvation, but tries
to save them; while the interest of the Sravaka and the Pratyeka-
buddha is self-centred in that they seek only their own salvation.
The difference between the latter two is that the first depends
upon a teacher, he is a Sravaka or a hearer; but the second does
not depend upon a teacher. At first sight, this difference between
the Mahayana and the Hinayana ideals seems to be only of ethical
significance, but we shall see later that it has metaphysical
importance as well. For in the fully developed schools of the
Mahayana, it is maintained that Buddha is one and not many;
and as every man can become a Buddha, the nature of every
man in essence must be Buddha. That is, this line of thought-
resulted in absolute idealism,
*  An Introduction to Mahayana Buddhism, p. 13.
*  Hetu and praiyaya mean generally cause and condition
3  Buddha is called Tathagata.
4  N, Butt: Aspects of Mahayana Buddhism, pp. 80-1.
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